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IT HAS BEEN GOOD to meet some of you at o \ ents. If yo ce | hope you 
saw the new video screen in the North Wit we funded. It now greets visitors with the 
i day’s information, and advertises future-eve will be further NC 1 during the 
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) autumn. Work on the refurbishment of the garde 
(Mg ‘om the Friends. 


Everyone was shocked and dismayed by the flooding which occurred in June, leaving standing water on 
some of the mosaics for up to two weeks. If was caused by exceptionally heavy rain occurring over a 
high tide period. Problems like this are unwelcome aft any time, but particularly when funds are short. 
Money is going to have to be spent on conservation advice, and also on developing preventive 
measures so that such flooding never happens again. Advice on exactly what Is best to do is being 
sought. All this will be expensive, and we have decided that for now our funds and fund-raising will be 
focussed on behalf of the internationally important mosaics. 


One of the best ways anyone can help with increasing our resources is to recruit more members. We are 
still a small group, but to be effective we need to be larger. Please consider how you can help - perhaps 
give somebody a membership for a present, or persuade a sympathetic friend to join. Remember it is half 
orice now until February! 


We have been developing closer links with the Sussex Archaeological Society. With Jaane Rowehl away 
on maternity leave, Tristan Bareham (the CEO) will be soending more time at Fishbourne, and we look 
forward to that. Anne Wingfield-Hayes, our Secretary, has been co-opted onto an SAS work group which 
covers Friends matters. We are also planning to meet representatives of the Friends of other SAS 
properties so that we can learn from each other. The groups are very different, but are united in the 
common aim of supporting the SAS and its properties through difficult times. & 


THE ANCIENT TECHNOLOGY CENTRE, 
CRANBORNE 


Karen Newman 


The Friends’ visit to the Ancient Technology Centre 
took place on the 18" August 2012. The Centre is, at 
the moment, only open for special events and 
educational visits, so we were fortunate that they 
agreed to open for us by arrangement. Our tour was 
conducted by Luke Winter, manager of the site, a 
specialist in Stone Age experimental archaeology. 


Developed out of the building of a roundhouse by 
the children of Cranborne Middle School about 25 
years ago, the ATC is run mainly by volunteers, 
providing hands-on learning for children of all ages. 
Most of the materials needed for the buildings are 


sourced and prepared by the children, and 70-80% 
of the building work is undertaken by them. Many of 
the children involved have found mainstream 
education a challenge, and the activities at the ATC 
are often crucial for their development and future 
prospects. 


We began in what is undoubtedly a highlight: the 
Viking Longhouse, used by school-children for 
educational visits (including overnight stays). Leaving 
the 21° century behind them, they live the life of the 
Vikings (with a nod to modernity in form of a 
modern kitchen and loos). Based on archaeological 
evidence in Denmark, the absence of supporting 
posts down the middle of the interior caused 
modern engineers to doubt that the building could 


stand, but those at the ATC (and the Vikings) proved 
them wrong. A fire had been lit in the pit for us, and 
| could imagine how cosy the house would have 
been inside on a winter evening. Not everything was 
purely functional, though, as there were decorative 
elements, such as runes carved into the woodwork. 
In fact, we were wondering if we could arrange an 
overnight stay ourselves... 





Luke Winter in the stepped roundhouse 


Other buildings on the site included the unique Earth 
House. Inspired by buildings found on the Isle of 
Man, it looks like a grass-covered dome from the 
outside, but the steps inside lead down to reveal a 
massive interior. The bedrock chalk inside has been 
terraced to give tiered seating for 250 people. The 
building is used for teaching and as a venue for 
storytelling events. Amazing. | was particularly taken 
with the Neolithic Log Cabin which looked 
remarkably modern but is based on evidence from 
6000 years ago. Sadly, the original Round House has 
had to be demolished as it was found to be suffering 
from wood worm, but construction has already 
started on a new one, re-using the original daub. It 
was therefore interesting to see a partly constructed 
building, and get an idea of the techniques used. Not 
only did Luke explain about how the buildings had 
been made, he explained about crafts like vellum 
making. 

As part of the educational experience, the children 
learn about farming (about 50% who attend have no 
idea that bacon comes from a pig). So the cute 
Tamworth-cross pigs and Soay sheep (free range) we 
Saw are not just for show. That said, it was interesting 
to hear, for example, how our forebears might have 
relied on the earth-moving abilities of the pigs, instead 
of doing all the hard work themselves. 

Almost at the end of our visit, we squeezed inside 
the small Roman building based on evidence from 
London. The water-logged conditions in which the 
original was found had enabled a quite accurate 


reconstruction which meant that we had a real 
sense of what it would have been like. Complete 
with Roman graffiti, it is used as a blacksmith’s 
workshop, and school children as young as seven 
work the forge. Accidents are few and far between 
(Luke did say they have had a few nasty nettle 
stings), because the children are given clear 
instruction and trusted to follow it. A philosophy 
which clearly works. 

We rounded off our visit with a look at the Roman 
water wheel (or technically the bucket-chain from 





Gresham Street) rescued from the Museum of 
London who no longer have a use for it. We were 
itching to get it working, and took it in turns to run 
round in circles, despite getting a bit wet. We 
rounded off our visit with a mug of tea in the Viking 
Longhouse. 

My thanks to members Clive and Diana Barnes, 
who suggested the ATC as a venue for a visit. It was 
a huge hit: | can only agree wholeheartedly with one 
of the Friends who said: ‘It was the best day out I’ve 
had inalong time!’ & 


NEWS FROM FISHBOURNE ROMAN PALACE 
Rob Symmons, Curator, shown below directing the 
children 


Over the summer the Palace hosted its own 
contribution to the national Festival of British 
Archaeology. Building on the trial excavations in the 
spoil heap earlier in the year, we dug a larger trench 
on the southern spoil heap and invited our visitors to 
“have a go at being an archaeologist”. 


Throughout the two week event, over 200 visitors 
armed with trowels, hard hats and limitless 
enthusiasm got the chance to learn the basics of 
archaeological fieldwork. They tackled excavation, 
surveying, drawing plans and sieving as well as 
being able to wash their finds and learn about what 
they had found. 


Of course they discovered no end of Roman roof tile 
and oyster shell as well as tesserae, pottery, bone 
and some lovely pieces of Samian. There were 
modern artefacts as well, left by the 1960s 
archaeologists, including old-style ring pulls from 
drinks cans which some of the younger visitors had 
never seen before! 
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The event was a huge success end everyone seemed 
to have great fun. The volunteers who helped were all 
exceptional and worked extremely hard, managing to 
make sure everyone was safe, happy and (just about) 
keeping the chaos under control. 

We are already thinking of repeating the event next 
year, so watch this space and keep your fingers 
crossed for good weather! 


Full-time conservator 


We are delighted to be able to tell you that we will 
soon have a full time conservator back at the Palace 
for the first time in over three years. Funding has 
been secured by the Sussex Museums Group (of 
which | am the secretary) to pay for two 
conservators to provide free conservation advice to 
museums in Sussex, Surrey and Kent. One of these 
will be based at Chatham Historic Dockyard, but the 
other will operate from the lab in Fishbourne. We 
hope to build up a network of skill sharing as well as 
a resource centre that will place the Palace at the 
centre of remedial conservation in the area. 


While Sussex Museums Group will administer the 
£75,000 grant, Fishbourne will be one of the key 
partners in the project. This is a fantastic opportunity 
for us to raise our profile in the museum sector in the 
sub-region. It also shows that Fishbourne is 


recognized as a leading light both locally and by the 
Arts Council. 


The project is intended to run for just 6 months, but 
it is intended to act as a pilot. If further funding can 
be found then it could be extended for an additional 
one or two years. The new conservator, to be 
appointed in early November, will work alongside 
our existing volunteer conservation team who have 
served us so well over the last few years — and will 
continue to do so. Everyone is really looking forward 
to welcoming the new addition to the Fishbourne 
Family. & 


ROMAN MOSAICS 


A number of years ago our speaker on 1 September, 
Dr Stephen R. Cosh, editor of ASPROM (the 
Association for the Study & Preservation of Roman 
Mosaics), in partnership with David S. Neal, 
undertook the massive task of recording and 
drawing in colour every known Roman mosaic in 
Britain. The result is a corpus of five large volumes. 
As well as describing and illustrating the mosaics the 
corpus deals with context and evidence. There are 
also accounts of excavations, photographs of all 
figured mosaics, reproductions of early engravings 
and detailed plans of villas. For his audience of 
Friends of Fishbourne, with a number of guests from 
Chichester & District Archaeology Society, Dr Cosh 
concentrated in his talk on Volume 3 of the series, 
covering southeast Britain, including the mosaics of 
Fishbourne. 


He began by defining what a mosaic is: a pattern 
made up of small coloured cubes, tesserae in Latin, 
usually of stone or tile but less frequently of glass, 
shell or fragments of pottery. Mosaic making is a 
laborious process. The technique used is to press the 
tesserae into a layer of lime mortar on a rigid base to 
construct a floor mosaic or, less often, a wall mosaic. 
In the former case, the resulting surface is rubbed 
down and made smooth. 


Mosaics were very expensive, so the finest were 
generally found only in the houses of the wealthy 
and were a status symbol. The vast majority of the 
survivals are decorated in black and white geometric 
patterns characteristic of the earlier Imperial period; 
polychrome, figurative examples started to 
predominate from the 3 century onwards. The best 
were almost certainly the work of professional 
mosaicists from the continent, but the technique will 
have been taught to less-skilled Romano-British 


craftsmen. The subjects of these mosaics were 
usually mythological or inspired by Roman literature 
such as Virgil's Aeneid. They demonstrated that the 
owner of the building where they were found was a 
sophisticated and wealthy person who wished to 
demonstrate to his visitors his Romanitas (his 
allegiance to Rome and its culture). 


Dr Cosh showed Images of a variety of mosaics, 
including 
representations 
of gods (Bacchus 
was a popular 
subject, notably 
at Thruxton in 
Hampshire 
where he is 
seated ona 
leopard and 
from Leadenhall 
Street, London 





Bellerophon slaying the Chimera - where he 
mosaic from Croughton showing reclines on the 
misaligned central roundel back of a tiger) 


and heroic figures such as Dido and Aeneas, animal 
hunts, and the four seasons. British hunting dogs 
were much in demand in the Roman empire; at 
Withington in Gloucestershire dogs are chasing a 
boar while the famous Hinton St. Mary mosaic from 
Dorset (the central panel of which is displayed in the 
British Museum) shows hounds with docked tails 
chasing deer around what may be the first known 
representation of Christ. Charioteers appear on 
mosaics from Horkstow, Lincs. and Rudston, Yorks. 
both in Hull and East Riding Museum. Cupid 
gladiators appear with their trainers on the Venus 
Mosaic from Bignor. 


It has taken Stephen and his colleague many years to 
record these mosaics (some 2000 of them). 

They were drawn on high quality art paper, given a 
background wash, and then the individual tesserae 
were painted. Photographs were also taken of every 
square yard. All the mosaics at Fishbourne were 
drawn meticulously. They are of particular 
importance because approximately eighty rooms in 
the Palace, the largest Roman residential building in 
Britain, originally had a mosaic floor, mainly in the 
fashionable black and white pattern. The stone for 
the tesserae was brought to Fishbourne from Dorset 
where there was a natural rich supply. Some of the 
mosaic patterns are very similar to French mosaics, 
demonstrating the close cultural links across the 
Channel at the time. A particular example from 


Besancon was shown. Another from central France 
has similarities to both the ‘Fortress mosaic’ and the 
mosaic rescued from the south end of the west wing 
in 1987. There is some polychrome in the mosaics of 
the North Wing of Fishbourne, one, remarkably, of 
late first century date, has concentric bands of 
simple guilloche and leaves and flowers with fish, 
dolphins and wine vases in the corners. However, 
the best known is the later second century mosaic 
with the centrepiece of Cupid riding a dolphin. It is 
flanked by Sea- horses, sea- panthers, cantharoi, 
(drinking cups associated with Bacchus) and scallop 
shells. Dolphins are one of the most popular images 
on Romano-British mosaics, sometimes appearing 
with Neptune and in other marine scenes and were 
probably regarded as good luck symbols. 


The fine mosaics at Bignor Roman villa date from 
the 3"¢- 4th century, a time of gradual economic and 
political chaos and decline in Roman Britain. 
Mosaics were at their best in the 2nd century AD 
and are generally found in towns. There is a good 
example under the floor of Chichester Cathedral. 
Some excellent work survives at Dorchester and 
Cirencester. Decorative details can be recognised as 
rather similar from place to place suggesting that 
high quality mosaicists who could master the art of 
polychrome may well have been itinerant and highly 
sought after. & 


ROMAN POTTERY PRODUCTION IN 
LINCOLNSHIRE: 
a talk by lan Rowlandson on 21 July 


This was a lively and entertaining presentation. 
After a brief introduction to the geology and 
geography of Lincolnshire for his audience of 
foreigners, lan focussed on the area around 
Market Rasen. He told us how the first evidence 
of pottery production had been revealed 
following a plane crash in 1964, and much of the 
early excavation had been carried out (well) by 
local schools. Later developer-funded study took 
place at the site of what is now Tesco, which is 
how lan became involved. 

lan showed how the location of a clay pit had 
been chosen because It was near an area of 
wind-blown sand, which would not have been 
suitable for crop growing but was convenient for 
the potters as ‘temper material’. As well as pits 
and kilns, these sites needed a water source 
(Used in cleaning the clay as well as creating the 
pots), and would have had workshops as well as 
wheels. Near each kiln there was a rake-out 
area, the layers in which are a good source of 


information on the history of the site and what it 
produced. The process would have taken two 
days: one for the kiln and one for the pots. The 
kiln and potstands were made of typically 
orange clay, but to create the authentic grey 
pottery oxygen had to be excluded from the 
kiln. Wood was used as fuel, though coal, peat 
and turves would have been options. The potters 
would have aimed for 95% success, though 
fragments and ‘wasters’ were found on site. lan 
showed a 1970's video of a reproduction kiln 
being built, loaded and used. This was a very 
helpful illustration, as well as a reminder of some 
terrible hairstyles! 

The surrounding landscape was wood pasture, 
as evidenced by pollen and animal bones. 
There had been a ditch around the clay pit, 
thought to be to prevent stock falling in. This had 
been recut several times, as shown by lines 
representing outward migration. People living 
there also made charcoal, and carried out 
metalworking. 

Most of the pottery produced at Market Rasen 
was everyday fare. The fine pottery was 
confusingly called Parisian ware, after a local 
tribe which was not in fact in that area anyway. 
The Parisi were mainly from north of the Humber. 
(Pottery tends to be named after the place it 
was first discovered, rather than where it was 
made.) The potters could work anywhere, 
orobably on sites protected by a landowner, 
who traded the pots to raise money. When 
resources were exhausted they moved on. In 
medieval times a potter lived and worked in his 
own (small) soace. 

The pots would most likely have been moved 
to market using local rivers. The kilns at Market 
Rasen were in an area comparatively sparsely 
populated by other kilns, so there would have 
been a relatively wide trading zone. Decline 
would have followed the departure of the 
Romans, when people reverted to using home 
made pots, or metal or wooden containers. 

lan’s informal approach meant that much 
information was shared while retaining an easy- 
going atmosphere. Questions were asked, and 
digressions pursued. We had spent time well in 
the company of a master of his soecialism. 


THE WEST WING REDISCOVERED 


What a treat this ‘two for the price of one’ afternoon 
was. First, Neville Haskins described his geophysical 
research into the West Wing area, and also the 
paddocks north of the cycleway (‘interesting but not 
exciting’.) Magnetometry and twin-probe resistivity 
were carried out in July 2009. This faced various 





problems such as topsoil introduced to protect the 
site, and setting up the grid on the same alignment 
as the buried walls. In spite of this the results were 
encouraging, hinting at many features of the 
buildings of the West Wing. In July 2011 the team 
tried again with a multiplex machine, giving a wider 
and deeper view. The grid was rearranged, and was 
refined to 10m. This produced a much better view of 
the walls, and also revealed areas of mosaic flooring. 
The survey was able to confirm features that had 
previously been conjecture, such as a corridor down 
the western side. This survey also looked at the 
adjacent garden. Again, definite features were found 
— but were they merely the foundations of 
demolished greenhouses? The old Ordnance Survey 
shows those being further north, so, if that is 
correct, maybe these features belonged to the 
proto-palace. 


Also in July 2011 Neil Linford from English Heritage 
brought his unique Ground Penetrating Radar 
machine to the site. Towed behind a buggy it is able 
to gather data at a very 
fine resolution, and in 
particular can show very 
accurately how deep a 
feature is. The basic 
output is a series of 
vertical ‘slices’ which can 
show anomalies. Once 
processed these slices 
can be rearranged into 
horizontal map-like views, showing any level down 
to at least 1.5m. Neil showed us many of these, and 
then an animation of them all, during which the 
walls came and went as the slices went deeper. 
Particularly dramatic were an apse and the 
individual pilae of a hypocaust. Neil said that it was 
particularly gratifying that these were so easily seen, 
because, being known features, they confirmed the 
validity of the GPR technique. It too has its 
problems: it does not like mobile phones as they 
cause interference, or wet ground. (Who does?) 


Once the surveying was done, there was a lot of 
hard computer work to sort out the data. The GPS 
was not as accurate as it should have been, and the 
sheer volume of data overwhelmed the computers. 
Fortunately some was unnecessary and could be 
ignored. The existence of an earlier phase of 
construction was confirmed; it seems it may extend 
into the garden (not yet surveyed by GPR). It is 
deeper, obviously, and also on a slightly different 
alignment. Neil also described how David Rudkin had 


been able to do real time interpretation: following 
the buggy and anticipating what would next be 
revealed on the screen — a rare privilege . All the 
surveys involved many volunteers who were warmly 
thanked by both speakers. The audience in turn 
thanked the speakers, and Mary Haskins, and are 
eagerly awaiting further revelations. The report on 
the GPR survey is available to download from the EH 
website. From the homepage select the Professional 
tab, then Find a research department report, then 
Search online database. Enter Linford as the author, 
and go to the last page of items retrieved. @ 


FISHBOURNE PALACE - AROMAN THEME PARK? 


Gordon Hayden, our most 
recent speaker, holds an MA in 
Ceramic and Lithic Analysis for 
Archaeologists from the 
university of Southampton. He 
is a familiar face at Fishbourne 
) Roman Palace where he is 
currently Cataloguing Co-ordinator and a museum 
guide. For anumber of years he has studied the Iron 
Age/Roman transition in Britain. Gordon gave the 
Friends a very lively and thought-provoking talk, 
‘Iron Age Memory versus Roman Metaphor’, 
demonstrating how the word “Roman” has many 
positive and negative connotations which polarize 
opinion not only amongst the public but also 
between archaeologists themselves. 





The Roman invasion of 43AD brought great changes 
to Britain, but change was not something new, 
although then, as now, changes were not always 
welcomed. Between 90 and 50 
BC the main contacts and trade 
links of the Atrebates in the 
Chichester area with continental 
Europe were centred heavily on 
Normandy. This contact almost 
died out after Julius Caesar’s conquest of Gaul and 
the flight (or banishment) to Britain of Commius, 
chief of the Atrebates in what is now Belgium. 
Thenceforward the main links were between 
Commius’ new seat and the area he had left. The 
arrival of the Romans brought a new wave of 
change, but Gordon contends that the Roman 
occupation of these islands had only superficial 
effects. The native population, while adopting some 
refinements of Roman civilization, continued to cling 
on to many aspects of their familiar ways, in their 
pottery and grave goods, in respecting Iron Age 


ADVANCE NOTICE 
The Annual General Meeting of the 


Friends will be held on 27 April 2013 
at Fishbourne. 





landscape features such as ditches and pathways 
when constructing new settlements, and in their 
preference for living in roundhouses instead of 
Roman rectangular buildings even within the insulae 
of towns. ‘Romanisation’ was a defensive 
mechanism for them, complying with the invaders 
only to the extent necessary. Once the legions were 
withdrawn this Romanised veneer mostly 
disappeared. 


Speculating on the history of Fishbourne Roman 
Palace, Gordon pointed out that the Romans were 
big on symbolism. The pillars for the Pantheon in 
Rome, for instance, originally built by Marcus 
Agrippa after the battle of Actium in 31BC, are of 
grey granite from Mons Claudianus in Eastern Egypt, 
no doubt symbolizing Rome’s mastery over that 
country. Studying the stone used in the construction 
of Fishbourne Palace Gordon found that an 
overwhelming proportion had been brought from 
the Isle of Wight, Dorset (especially Purbeck marble) 
and the West Country. Construction of the Palace 
began about 7OAD when Vespasian was emperor; 
Gordon suspects that the Palace was a Roman 
theme park, built for the cult of Vespasian, not for 
the Romans’ ‘client king’ Togidubnus. Was the 
architect lauding in masonry Vespasian’s conquest of 
those parts of the country when legate of the legion 
| Augusta? He died in 79AD; Gordon speculated that 
the Palace might have held a shrine or even a temple 
to the deified Vespasian. Perhaps the West Wing 
contained the shrine and Togidubnis was housed in 
the proto palace. As to why the Fishbourne stream 
was moved when the Palace was built, Gordon 
suggests that the Romans may have wished the 
entrance to be across water, symbolising their 
crossing (conquest) of the 
Channel. 


The paucity of the historical 
record means we may never 
know how accurate Gordon’s 
propositions are, but listening to Friends chatting 
with the speaker and around the refreshments table 
after the talk it was clear that we had all been given 
much to mull over and to consider. & 


The Friends of Fishbourne Roman Palace 
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